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Ox afternoon, towards the end of September, the 
clocks in the City of London struck four, and the 
daily routine of business in the house of Pumkin 
Brothers came to a close. These events were not 
peculiar to that particular day, but a story must 
have a beginning. The numerous clerks closed 
their ledgers, and stowed away their papers with 
far greater alacrity than they had shewn in 
bringing them out some six or seven hours before ; 
and as they put on their overcoats, hats, and 
gloves, they began to chat with each other. One 
had got an order for the theatre for two, and asked 
another to have a chop with him somewhere, and 
then go thither ; others were members of a Volun- 
teer corps, and were in a hurry to get on their dis- 
guises, and go and be half-right turned somewhere. 
All had some personal object, pertaining to love, 
war, pleasure, or dinner, in view ; in short, the 
striking of the clock had a magic power, and 
turned them from mechanical cogs into men. 

One young man went up to the head of a depart- 
ment, and from him received papers, which he put 
into the breast-pocket of his coat, and then walked 
off without speaking to his fellow-clerks, beyond 
bidding good-afternoon to one or another, and 
assenting once or twice to the fact of the weather 
being fine. 

‘A mean beggar, that Mapleson,’ said Jones, as 
he arranged the flower in his button-hole. 

‘Ay,’ replied Brown. ‘He dines for a shilling’ 

‘ And inks the rim of his hat.’ 

‘Perhaps he is poor,’ suggested the charitable 
Robinson. 

‘Poor!’ cried Jones. ‘ Who isn’t? Millionaires 
are not commonly found on clerks’ stools. He 
has his salary, and he is not married ; and yet, he 
stints, and never goes anywhere, or does anything.’ 

‘Perhaps he has a vice,’ suggested Robinson, 
who always fought the battle of the absent. 

‘Ah! he may have, certainly,’ replied Jones the 
ust, 


‘But it isn’t only his meanness, said Brown, 
who had made overtures to Mapleson, which had 
been met with more politeness than cordiality ; 
‘he is so confoundedly stuck up. Now, of all 
pride, I hate a mean pride.’ 

The unconscious subject of all this disparage- 
ment walked down Cheapside to Saint Paul’s 
Churchyard, where he stopped before a bonnet-shop. 

‘Still there, he muttered: ‘that is lucky. How 
well it will become her !’ 

He entered, bought the bonnet which had taken 
his fancy, and with the little cardboard box in 
his hand, started off in the direction of Islington. 
In vain did Hansom cabbies raise their whips, and 
omnibus cads cry: ‘’Ton! ’Ton!’ He walked 
every step of the way home. 

Home was a parlour on the ground floor—a 
bright and cheerful parlour, the ornaments and 
furniture of which, though not costly, were in 
perfect taste. There were flowers; there was a 
piano, open ; music and books lay about in a com- 
fortable, but not untidy way. Home was a girl of 
nineteen, who welcomed him with a smile, called 
him Harry, and went into ecstasies over the 
bonnet. Home presently was tea, tea treated as a 
meal, not the meaningless supplement late diners 
understand by the term. 

‘What do you think, Harry!’ exclaimed the 
young lady in the course of the meal. 

‘Think?’ replied Harry Mapleson, with his 
mouth full ; ‘why, I think that if there were many 
men of fortune who knew that I had a sister who 
could make such anchovy toast as this, they would 
soon carry her off from me.’ 

‘Young men of fortune do not marry their 
cooks ; the new bonnet is much more likely to rid 
you of me. But what I was going to say was, we 
have got a goose.’ 

‘It isn’t you, pussy, and it is not me,’ quoted the 
brother, turning to the cat. 

‘Oh, what grammar !’ 

‘The verb “to get” takes an accusative, Susan. 
But about the goose. How did you steal it ?’ 

‘Nohow ; it came; together with its giblets, 
and half-a-dozen of sherry,’ 
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‘What! Mr Anonymous again?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘He is very good,’ said Harry, a serious expres- 
sion coming over his face. ‘But there is one thing 
that I do wish he would send—his name. I hate 
mystery.’ 

‘But you like goose,’ added his sister. 

‘ Well, yes ; frankly, I do—sherry likewise. He 
says that he is an old friend of our parents ; but 
if he is ashamed to acknowledge us now, I had 
sooner be without his charity. However, it is 
ungracious to say so; and after swallowing a 
twenty-pound note, it would be absurd to strain 
at a goose and giblets. We will eat the bird on 
the ie set apart for that purpose by the church. 
Shall we invite our fellow-lodger ?’ 

‘Mr Nicholson? Oh, certainly’ 

When the tea-things were cleared away, and the 
lamp lit, Susan Mapleson set to work upon her 
brother’s buttons and socks, and while she sewed 
and darned, he read a novel aloud to her; equit- 
able division of labour ! 

Just as he had finished a chapter, the hall-door 
closed, and observing that Mr Nicholson had come 
in, and that it would be a good plan to give him his 
invitation at once, Harry Mapleson rose and went 
out, returning presently, followed by the fellow- 
lodger, an pe Ane man with a slight stoop, who 

laced his hat and umbrella on a chair, and came 
 cananet to greet Susan, who took off her thimble 
to shake hands with him. 

‘ Have you been to the British Museum, to-day ?” 
she asked. 

‘Yes, my dear; yes, as usual: I am a leech 
applied by the publishers to old books,’ 

Aleech? No; a bee.’ 

‘Well, that is perhaps a prettier way of puttin 
it, and more complimentary both to myself an 
the venerable authors I draw from: they are 
flowery enough sometimes too. But the bee skips 
from bud to blossom in a gay coquettish manner, 
which would never draw the honey out of a black- 
letter volume, let alone a medie 
fear that leech is more literal.’ 

‘But then, what term would you have left to 
apply to the publishers ?” asked 4 

* Nay, nay, said the old man; ‘I cannot com- 


manuscript. I 


plain. They pay me very well: there is not much 
competition in my musty line, 
A tyro in physiognomy might have pronounced 


Mr Nicholson to be intellectual and benevolent, 
but it would have taken an adept in the art to 
decipher the expression which oy, | spread 
over his features. There was a weary, hopeless, 
hunted look, which told of great suffering, either 
mental or physical—probably the former, for the 
deep lines about his mouth and eyes were of that 
character which is worn by sustained rather than 
spasmodic action of the muscles. He was a man 
with a terrible because a secret sorrow. I do not 
say that you would have gathered all this on the 
present occasion, for when he was in the society 
of the Maplesons he was a different being. He 
was a Rees 4 man: most workers have two hy a 

bens fine a natural one, but until quite lately 

e had been a student and nothing else ; studying 
for his livelihood ; studying for companionship, 
even at meal-times ; studying to find an opiate. 
But since he had formed an acquaintanceship which 
soon ripened into friendship with the young brother 
and sister, life had nies a new interest for him, 


and that little parlour was an ark on the salt waste 
of his existence. 

He promised to dine with them on Michaelmas 
day ; and then Susan gave him his greatest treat— 
some of Mendelssohn’s music. He would sit and 
listen till the water came into his eyes; and this 
was not such a very curious phenomenon, for 
though the girl was not any very brilliant per- 
former, treating her instrument like a musical 
trapeze, and going through all sorts of wonderful 

astic feats upon it, she played with rare feel- 
ing and expression, sending the notes into the 
heart, as it were. At half-past ten the party broke 
up. Harry Mapleson considered that as his sister 
rose oe look after domestic matters, and get 
his breakfast for him (for even a very small 
establishment requires considerable attention when 
you have only got the third part of a servant to 
‘do’ for you), she ought to be early at the other 
end of the day too; so he senate awned and 
went up to room at the top of the house 
before eleven. But when he got there, he made 
no preparations for going to bed, but put writing- 
materials out on a table, and drawing from his 
pocket the papers which he had received from 
one of the ere of departments before leaving 
the office, he sat down to work. It was three 
o’clock before his task was accomplished. 

© A slice of luck this,’ he said to himself on turn- 
ing in at last ; ‘just as I was wondering how I 
should meet those payments I had overlooked 
without cutting off some little expense, which 
would shew Susan that I was hard up, I get this 
extra job of work, which will set me straight. 
What a manager that girl is! I am afraid she 
stints herself in dress and that, though, which must 
not be ; it shall not be, mother, if I can help it, 
And thinking of her who was gone, he fell asleep. 

Susan’s bedroom communicated with the parlour, 
and when her brother and Mr Nicholson went up- 
stairs, she passed into it, returning again soon with 
a quantity of millinery materials, from which she 
soneniel to concoct one of those articles of femi- 
nine adornment which fathers and husbands pay so 
highly for. 

‘Poor old Harry!’ her thoughts ran as her 
nimble fingers worked. ‘ He thinks that I do not 
see that his salary is too little for our expenses, 
and I durst not remonstrate with him when he 
wastes his money upon things I really do not want ; 
it would disappoint him so! How fortunate it is 
that I have got this knack of making things, which 
secures me employment at my own home! How 
little he thinks that I so often follow him into 
London, carrying my work to the shop when it is 
completed! The ordinary seamstress’s work I tried 
at first was not worth while, but they pay well for 
this. I wish Harry would spend a little upon him- 
self ; I durst not give him a new coat or hat in 
return for his mantillas and bonnets. The idea of 
his getting me that bonnet ; how surprised he would 
be to learn that I made it !’ 


PAST. 

The air of Harrow-on-the-Hill must be peculiarly 
bracing, if the proverbial sentiment about the bird 
of Saint Michael, attributed to the boys educated 
there, be founded on anything like practical experi- 
ence. The goose, they say, is an awkward dainty, 
being too much for one, and not enough for two, 
I know that if I had two sons who ‘ for more 
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after finishing a goose at a sitting, I should write 
to the Times. It is true that theze are geese and 
, and the specimen sent to the Maplesons may 
on been exceptionally fine ; but though they had 
gone into training, as it were, by dining at six 
instead of at one, and though they had the fellow- 
lodger to help them, they left Fama, and if 
some Harrovian curls the lip of scorn, I cannot 
help it ; truth is my hobby. 

When they had got their first glasses of sherry 
after the meal, Harry said: ‘We must drink the 
health of Mr Anonymous, please.’ 

‘Mr Anonymous,’ repeated Susan, sipping. 

‘Mr Mr Nic who 
drank, and then added : ‘ Some relative ?’ 

‘I don’t know, replied Harry, ‘ He isa deed, or 
rather a succession of deeds, without a name. He 
sent us the goose ; he sent us this sherry ; he has 
made us more valuable presents. Do you think I 
ought to receive benefits without knowing from 
whom they come ?’ 

‘Certainly, said the fellow-lodger. ‘I think 
you have told me that in one of his first letters 
this unknown professed himself a friend of your 
—your mother’s, Am I not correct ?’ 

‘Yes, But why such mystery ?’ 

‘Oh, there are several probable reasons for that : 
he may be ashamed of not doing more. You may 
have substantial claims upon him as a trustee of 
those funds which I think you said had been un- 
wisely invested ; or he may have a morbid dislike 
to being thanked’ 

‘It is strange, anyhow, said Harry, ‘that our 
mysterious benefactor should not have come for- 
ward to assist us when we most needed it.’ 

‘When you lost your mother ?’ 
‘Yes,’ 


‘Perhaps,’ said Susan, ‘he was not in England 
then, and knew nothing about what had happened.’ 

‘That is very likely,’ said Mr Nicholson, ‘ espe- 
cially as you were supposed to be well provided 
for. Have you not said so?’ : 

‘Yes, replied Harry ; ‘our poor mother’s little 
=a rty was in a bank which broke, but, thank 

od! +o did not know what had happened. She 
died in the belief that her children were beyond 
the reach of sordid cares.’ 
ee. was about two years ago, I think you have 

‘Yes, two years last August. I was at colle 
when summoned away to her bedside, for her ill- 
ness was sudden and short. And just as we were 
recovering a little from the shock, ruin came. If 
I had been alone in the world I think that I should 
have enlisted or emigrated, for I felt very desperate ; 
but fortunately I had Susan to look after, and that 

Steadied me. Well, we must not complain. I was 
fortunate to get my clerkship, and we managed 
to save that piano, and a few things which were 
sacred in our eyes, from the wreck. 
en upon you early, my young friends,’ said Mr 
But me for having led the 
conversation into such a melancholy channel,’ he 
added, seeing that Susan had much ado to restrain 
her tears. ‘I do not know how it happened’ 

‘Oh, Harry and I often talk over old times; I 
like it, said Susan. ‘It would be a dreadful thing 
to avoid speaking of mamma because she has been 
taken from us ; it seems to me that those we love 


are only really “lost” when we banish them from 
our memories.’ 

The old man bowed his head and sighed deeply. 
‘Have you any likeness of her?’ he asked after a 


pause, 
‘O yes, replied Susan ; and she rose and placed 
a miniature in his hand. He gazed at it in silence 
for some time, and then murmured : ‘ How like !’ 
‘You knew our mother!’ exclaimed Harry in 


‘I mean, how like your sister, said Mr Nicholson, 
handing the miniature to him. 

‘O Pd there is a strong family resemblance,’ 
said Harry. ‘But since you will not have any 
more sherry, suppose we go up to your room, and 
smoke a pipe, while Susan es tea,’ 

When the old man and the young one had 
settled down to the mutual absorption of nicotine, 
the latter referred again to the subject of his 

ersonal affairs. ‘The only thing I regret, said 
e, ‘is the way in which my sister is shut u 
It must be a dreadful thing for her, poor gir 
to be alone all day ; and it is bad for her to be 
entirely without any companion of her own sex.’ 

‘Have you no relatives or friends?’ asked Mr 
Nicholson. 

‘Our relatives cast us off many years ago, on 
account of a family misfortune. But there were 
some friends, who got me my present appointment, 
and who would have taken charge of con We 
declined, because of that family affair; for Susan 
thought, and I thought, that it would perha 
be brought up against her, if she mixed in the 
society to which these friends would have intro- 
duced her. Of course we did not put our refusal 
upon that ground ; Susan said that she would not 
leave me; and I believe they think me very wrong 
and selfish. I am not quite confident that I am 
right myself; and yet the pride which shrinks 
can hardly be a false 
pride—can it !’ 

It is not an easy thing to decide in a moment 
the degree of pride which every man ought to 
allow himself—to point out where the Proper ends, 
and the False begins—to beat the parish bounds 
between self-respect and vanity. No wonder that 
Mr Nicholson puffed hard at his pipe in silence 
It was evidently no lack of interest that held his 
tongue, however, for he turned away his head, and 
his hand shook as pay it were palsied, And 
probably H. did not look for a reply: he was 
thinking aloud as much as talking to the other; 
and presently he perceived this, and said with a 
laugh; ‘A pleasant sort of companion I must be, 
with my sentimental egotism! My excuse is the 
relief it affords me to speak out, and there is no 
one else upon whom I can inflict the ideas which 
sometimes plague me ; for, of course, I want Susan 
to think me as free from care as a lap-dog. And 
then I seem to have known you my life; I 
forget that it is hardly six months since we left 
the house together one morning, and both walking 
City-wards, fell into conversation. But I know 
that you will pardon me,’ 

. on is no need for pardon,’ said Mr Nicholson. 
‘You do me a favour by taking me into your 
confidence. I am a lonely old fellow, who has 
spent the better part of his life away from his 
country,’ 

‘Ah! where 
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in Paris ; before that, at Géttingen. I am little 
more than a musty old book-worm crawling from 
library to library ; living so much in the past, 
as to have lost all connection with the present. 
You have recalled feelings, sympathies, associa- 
tions, which I thought were lost to me for ever.’ 
He paused for a while, and then said abruptly : 
‘How you must hate that member of your family 
who brought upon it the shame—of which you 

*O no, no, no!’ cried Harry. ‘You little think 
— But I will tell you all about it some day. I 
see that you have finished your pipe ; suppose we 
go down-stairs again’ 

Sad subjects of conversation did not crop up 
again, and the rest of the evening, though ‘ musical,’ 
was not ‘ melancholy.’ 


FUTURE. 


One evening in October, Harry Mapleson came 
home at the usual time, but not in his usual state 
of calm composure. His face was pale, his eyes 
were sparkling with excitement, his forehead was 
bathed in perspiration, and he flourished an 
evening paper about. 

‘ What is the matter?’ cried Susan. 

‘Don’t be alarmed: it is good news. We can 
look the world boldly in the face, my dear: our 
father was innocent !’ 

‘I know it: dear mamma always said so,’ 

‘ Ay, but it is proved! See here. I don’t think 
that you ever knew the details of the matter ?” 

*No; I never wished to do so.’ 

‘Well, then, I will not enter into them now. 
It is sufficient for you to understand that our 
father was a man of considerable talent, who 
took a high degree at his university, and was 
looked upon as a rising man by the political 
party whose cause he espoused. Indeed, for some 
time he was private secretary to a minister, and 
it was only because of his desiring a more certain 
income upon his marriage, that he resigned that 
unstable office, and accepted an appointment 
which was not dependent upon one set of men 
going out of office, and another coming in. It 
was a position of trust, and large sums of money 

through his hands. Well, there was wrong- 
oing—embezzlement, downright theft, in the 
department. Our father could not clear himself: 
his name appeared to fraudulent documents which 
could not have been used without his signature— 
in short, he was condemned—sent across the sea— 
lost ; for from that time, our mother could hear 
no more of him. “Iam innocent,” he said when 
they parted; “but what does that matter—the 

i is the same. I hope to die soon; but if 
that blessing is denied me, I desire to be forgotten, 
as though I had really escaped from this den of 
thieves. I will not you and my children 
down any lower. Do not speak of me to them— 
never seek for tidings of me.” Our mother prayed, 
remonstrated, wept in vain—he was firm, saying 
that he knew it was for the best. That was 
eighteen years ago, Susan, when you were quite 
a baby, and I so young that I have only the 
vaguest remembrance of calamity and change. 
Well, our father had no more to do with that 
crime than we infants had: a man in the same 
department apo his name, and embezzled the 

ying—struck down with a painful 


disease, which leaves him in full possession of his 
faculties ; and in his terror he has confessed, and 
he appeals to the family of the man he has worse 
than murdered—to us—for forgiveness! Here it 
is—see! Can you forgive him, Susan? I can’t. 
Forgive him! I wish him well and strong, that 
I might have my fingers round his throat, and my 
knee in his chest, and watch his black soul stifling 
in his black heart! Soul! I hope’ 

‘Harry, Harry!’ 

‘Well, well, I forgot myself; don’t look fright- 
ened, Susan. It is well that the wretch has spoken 
at last, at all events; our poor father’s memory 
will be cleared from reproach ; and you can stay 
sometimes with those good Poynter people, and see 
a little society.’ 

Susan was protesting that she was quite con- 
tented and happy under present circumstances, 
when she was interrupted by a knock at the door, 
and the fellow-lodger entered the room. He too 
held a 7 in his hand; he, too, was evi- 
dently under the influence of strong emotion, for 
he stood glancing from one to the other with a 
strange yearning expression in his eyes; twice he 
essayed to speak, and twice his voice failed him. 

‘You have seen this account in the evening 

pers, and have concluded that we belong to the 
amily of the Mr Mapleson whose cruel story is 
told there ?’ asked Harry. 

The old man nodded. 

‘You are right: we are his children. 
sympathy is indeed kind.’ 

‘Perhaps you yourself are a connection?’ said 
Susan, with a woman’s penetration. 

The fellow-lodger at last forced words to his lips: 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I—I’—— 

‘Look to him, Harry!’ cried Susan ; and if they 
had not run forward to support him, the old man 
would have fallen. 

They got him into a chair, bathed his forehead, 
gave him sherry, and he soon came out of his faint. 
*The emotion was too much for me,’ he said 
presently. ‘I am myself again now. No, no; do 
not go fora doctor. I am not ill. It is nothing 
but an overdose of happiness; a medicine, he 
added, with a sad smile, ‘that I have not been 
much accustomed to.’ 

‘You were a great friend of his, perhaps?’ asked 
Harry, who looked puzzled; but Susan glanced 
rapidly from the youthful features of her brother 
to the time and care worn face of the other, and 
a light flashed upon her. 

‘Father she cried. 

‘My girl! My children!’ 

In the course of that evening he told them all. 
How that, when a few years of his sentence had 
expired, he was allowed to live as a free man 
within the boundaries of the colony; how his 
book-craft had gained him the situation of librarian 
to a wealthy settler, who had a touch of biblio- 
mania, which it was difficult to gratify out there: 
how he nearly died of the gnawing desire to 
communicate with his wife, but fought the battle 
out with what he felt to be Self, and conquered ; 
how at length, when free to return to Europe, he 
had engaged in certain literary pursuits, which 
there is no occasion to specify, but in which he was 
eventually so successful, as to be in receipt of an 
income far beyond his wants ; how that, hearing of 
his wife’s death, and certain that his children could 
not recognise him, he had come to England, and 
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and to make their acquaintance. 

‘And if it had not been for this happy confes- 
sion, would you never have told us who you were, 
papa?’ asked Susan. 

* After the trial I have gone through,’ replied her 
father, ‘I think I may boast, never! 

It is felt in certain influential circles that ‘some- 
thing should be done’ for ‘ poor Mapleson ;’ some- 
thing also is to be done for his son Harry. This 
vague announcement sounds, I grant, woefully like 
‘chops for two!’ but I am in a position to state 
that Mr Mapleson will have a pension, and that 
Harry will get a nomination ; and when it comes 
to competitive examination, within certain limits, 
I’ll back him. Meantime, father and son and 
daughter are settling down into their relationship, 
and Harry has been relieved of a nightmare. i 
was this: he fancied that perhaps the man—since 
dead, by-the-bye—who committed the crime his 
father suffered for, had made him the various 
presents he had accepted ; and one evening, when 
the three were together, he owned that this suspicion 
made him wretched. 

‘Silly !’ cried Susan ; ‘ why, of course, Mr Anony- 
mous was papa!’ 

‘Ts that a fact, father?’ 

‘Susan is right, my boy,’ 


PAPER-MAKING IN JAPAN. 


PAPER-MAKING, unknown in England three cen- 
turies back, has been practised in Japan for more 
than twelve hundred years. Thin wood-shavings 
and silk faced with linen sufficed for writing pur- 
poses with the Japanese of old, until the importa- 
tion of paper from the Corea in 280, when the 
more primitive material went out of use. In 610, 
a Corean priest, named Doncho, paid a visit to 
Japan, and taught the natives how to make mill- 
stones, writing-ink, and r. In the last-named 
manufacture, Shétuku Taishi, a son of the then 
reigning Mikado, took especial interest. Finding 
that Doncho’s paper, although good in its way, 
would not bear rough usage, being easily torn, and 
was, moreover, liable to become worm-eaten, he set 
his wits to work to bring about an improvement, 
and succeeded in producing four superior sorts of 
paper. Probably little change has since taken 

lace in the method of manufacturing it, but 
ingenuity has marvellously developed its 
use, and it is now employed for every conceivable 


e British paper-maker, although driven by 
desperation to use straw and esparto, has yet little 
faith in anything but rags; while his Japanese 
brother, perfectly capable of turning rags to ac- 
count, ‘ill have none of them. He understands 
his business well, too; his method may be rough, 
his appliances may be rude, but he contrives, 
nevertheless, to turn out a variety of papers, that 
his European rivals, with all their machinery, 
would be hard put to it to match. Yedo itself 
contains not a single paper-manufactory, but the 
different kinds of paper to be bought there are 
infinite in number. Papers of every tint for 
ordinary correspondence ; writing-papers for court 
use and for government despatches ; papers speci- 
ally designed for letters of ceremony, congra- 
tulation, and compliment ; others for the display 
of ornamental penmanship, for sketching, for 


painting, for versifiers and song-writers. Packing- 
papers of every description, some set apart for 
particular uses, as for packing presents, incense, 
tooth-powder, cakes, sweetmeats, and medicine. 
Tracing - papers, copying - papers, account - book 
papers, wall-papers, some for a first coating, some 
for receiving decorations at the artists’ hands, some 
decorations in themselves; papers for covering 
screens, slides, and sliding-doors belonging to 
family shrines ; papers for book-covers, made to 
imitate leather; papers for doll-dressing, scroll- 
framing, and picture-framing ; papers for box- 
making ; papers for covering lanterns and windows, 
for preserving floor-mats, for covering sun and rain 
umbrellas ; papers for making into toys, artificial 
flowers, candle-wicks, pocket-books, purses, fans, 
masks, letter-boxes, and tobacco-pouches for gentle- 
men and ladies. No p comes amiss to the 
Japanese maker, who can give paper the hardness 
of wood, and produce a material capable of being 
manipulated into almost any shape. Paper-collars 
and wristbands are not unfamiliar to English eyes ; 
but what are such trifles to paper hats and paper 
coats—hats and coats of real service. The soldiery 
of Japan wear a paper folding hat ; the higher class 
of Yakunins patronise one made by placing layer 
upon layer of paper until a very ea wood-like 
material results, of extreme strength and tenacity, 
and rendered impervious to water by a coat of 
varnish. Another head-covering in general use is 
made of paper twisted and plaited to resemble 
straw. e paper coats are rain-proof, but these 
are surpassed by a net coat worn next the skin in 
warm weather by the better class of Japanese. 
This is made by rolling strong strips of paper of 
equal size into a sort of string, and then working 
it by hand into a neat net pattern ; a garment of 
this sort takes some days to make, but when made 
it will bear washing! After this, paper pocket- 
handkerchiefs, paper hair-strings, paper hair-pins, 
paper sandal cords, paper ornaments for hair orna- 
a and paper crape, are but commonplace 
ings. 

Japanese paper-makers derive their raw material 
from four trees or shrubs, the Mitsumata, the 
Takaso, the Ma Kédzu, and the Kajiso, depending 
chiefly upon the two last-named, the Takaso bark 
serving but for an inferior kind of paper, and that 
of the Mitsumata being reserved for the paper 
currency of the country. 

The Ma Kédzu, or Paper Mulberry (Broussonelia 
Papyifera), is the shrub to which Shétuku Taishi _ 

recourse. This thrives best in newly turned 
und, and requires some care in its cultivation. 
foo much manure injures it, with too little, the 
roots decay ; it will not flourish in brackish soil, 
or in the neighbourhood of millet-fields ; a very 
dry summer brings blight, too wet an autumn 
over-stimuldtes the growth; it grows best in a 
valley, on a hill-slope, or upon a bank near a patch 
of water. For manufacturing purposes it is treated 
in the following manner: At planting-time, which 
may be in September, October, or January, accord- 
ing to the climate of the = the old roots are 
divided, cut down to lengths of three inches, and 
replanted with rather less than half an inch pro- 
truding from the earth. In a year’s time, the shoots 
will be a foot high, increasing in height year by 
year, until, at the end of the fourth year, they 
reach six, or even nine or twelve feet. Every year 
the plant is cut down to the roots, each stalk 
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throwing up five branches the following season, 
and in five years’ time a large dense shrub is formed, 
the cuttings of the fifth year’s growth supplying 
the paper-maker with what he needs. 

The mulberry stalks, cut into lengths of from 
two and a half to three inches, are put into a straw 
vessel over a boiler two and a half feet in diameter, 
and steamed until the skin begins to separate at 
the cut ‘ends, when they are removed, and their 
skins stripped off by hand, and dried without loss 
of time—a woman taking as many as she can con- 
veniently grasp, and throwing them over transverse 
poles, on which they remain for two or three days, 
unless it happens to be windy weather, in which 
case the drying may be completed in twenty-four 
hours. After drying, the skins are weighed into 
lots of about thirty-two pounds weight, and tied 
up in bundles to be washed. This is done by 
leaving them in running water for twelve hours. 
The next operation is the removal of the inner 
fibre ; this 1s performed with a knife, which the 
workman keeps stationary upon a straw-padding, 
while he draws the skins towards him with his left 
hand until the dark outer covering is scraped off. 
This is not wasted, being thoroughly washed in 
running water until it opens out flat, and then 
boiled, after which it is set aside to rot, when it 
is well beaten, and is fit for turning into an inferior 
description of paper. The inner fibre parcelled 
eut as before, is washed again in the river, and 
afterwards steeped in buckets of water, the water 
being run off it when the fibre has been sufficiently 
steeped, and all remaining moisture pressed out 
with heavy stones. It is next placed in a wooden 
vat, and boiled in an infusion of burned buck-wheat 
ashes, and constantly stirred all the while with a 
eouple of stocks, to insure even boiling. Some- 
times there is a difficulty in getting the mixture 
to boil, a difficulty the natives attribute to the 
devil interfering with their work, but which they 
overcome by throwing in a little wax-ash or common 
lime, although the practice has the bad effect of 

rting a slight reddish tinge to the paper. 
en the boiling is over, the fibre has lost alt its 
stickiness, and after another washing to get entirely 
rid of all extraneous matters, its transmutation into 
*sosori’ is completed. 

‘Wash, wash, wash,’ would seem to be the motto 
of the Japanese paper-maker, for the sosori has to 
undergo that cleansing process once more, the 
night before it is to be converted into paper. On 
the morning of the day, a little isinglass, or more 
commonly rice-starch paste, is mixed with the 
sosori, and it is then pounded upon an oak or 
cherry-wood table. In winter, the rice-starch gives 
place to tororo paste. The tororo is a species of 
egg-plant, with a root about the size of that of the 
common dock ; this root is taken up in the rainy 
season, after the flowers of the plant have decayed 
and dried, then the outer skin is scraped off, the 
root beaten to powder, and boiled down into a thin 
paste, which is strained through a fine sieve, and 
poured into tubs to be ready for use. The winter- 
made paper is known as Kidsuki, and is far supe- 
rior to that manufactured in the spring, the tororo 
paste rendering it impervious to the attack of the 
worm for many years. 

The implements of the workman or workwoman 
—the former being a in the manufacture 
of large-sized papers, the latter in the making of 
the smaller and thinner sorts—are few and simple. 


im 
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They consist of an oblong box called the ‘boat,’ 
six feet in length by three in breadth, having an 
upright rest at one end of it ; two frames or trays 
of the size of the intended sheets, one fitting inside 
the other, the outer tray being provided with a 
movable bottom of plaited bam 3 a sieve, a 
brush, a drying-board, a stirring stick fifteen inches 
long, and a bucket containing warm water, into 
which the worker dips his or her hands when cold. 

The worker takes a large ball of sosori, breaks 
pieces off, and casts them into the boat, adding a 
certain proportion of tororo paste, and stirs the 
mess together until the stick makes a slight noise 
in passing through it—a sign that the pulp is of a 
proper consistency. The false-bottomed frame is 
then placed in the boat, and sufficient pulp poured 
into it to cover the bamboo bottom, the pressing 
down upon it of the inner frame keeping it in its 
place, while, with a peculiar and dexterous jerk, 
the worker sets the paper. The frame is then 
placed leaning on the rest, and so left until a 
second frame has been prepared and filled, by 
which time the water will have drained off it, and 
its contents be ready for removal to the drying- 
board. This is effected by taking a piece of 
bamboo, and curling the thicker end of the sheet 
around it ; the sheet is then laid upon the drying- 
board, and brushed down until it adheres to it, the 
side next the board making the face of the paper. 
The drying-board is a smooth plank, six feet long, 
and will on side, each 

uiring forty of them. e r is quic 
dred in the but in 
heat has to be used. After drying, the sheets are 
placed upon a table in piles of a hundred, with 
two or t straws between every twenty; a 
heavy ruler is laid upon the top of the pile, and 
steadied with the right foot, while the operator 
cuts the paper off into sheets of the required size. 
Finally, they are packed for the market, ten ‘ oris’ 
of twenty sheets making one ‘soku,’ ten sokus one 
‘shimé,’ and six shimés one bale. 

In making ‘ kinsatsu,’ or bank-note paper, twelve 
pints of fine gravel and water, two and a half pints 
of rice-starch, and nine pints of powdered wheat- 
husks, are added to every twenty-five pounds of 
bark. The water-mark is inserted by placing an 
impression of the design on the required spot, 
during the second immersion in the pulp-trough, 
kinsatsu requiring three baths to make it the 
a ae thickness ; when dry, it is glazed by friction 

tween two oaken planks. Crape-paper, in much 
favour with Japanese women, is made by pressing 
the paper, while damp, between two boards, upon 
which the desired pattern has been cut. Imitation 
leather papers are made by mixing oil with the 
pulp; or by pasting together sheets of senka a. 
paper used for sweetmeat bags), and afterwards 
saturating them with oil from the seed of the Yé 
plant (Celtis Willdenawiama). Rain-coat papers 
are made of senka dyed yellow, green, red, or 
black, rendered waterproof with yé oil, the sheets 
being joined together with a glue made from youn 
fern shoots, ground and boiled into a paste, an 
then thinned with the juice of unripe persimmons. 
From the ever-useful senka, too, the wonderful 
shifu, or cloth-paper, is manufactured. The senka, 
in this case, is painted on both sides with a paste 
made from ‘kon-niaku-no-dama’ roots, and put in 
the sun until it becomes dry and quite stiff. It is 
next sprinkled with water till thoroughly damp, 
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and left in that state for a night; the following 
— it is rolled upon a bamboo as thick as an 
- arrow-shaft, being forced down from either end, so 
as to crumple in the centre ; it is then unroll 3 
and the process repeated. After two or three such 
repetitions, the —_ is crumpled up between the 
hands, and rolled together until it has become soft, 
when it is damped once more, pulled out straight 
and smooth, folded up, and pounded with a wooden 
mallet. It may then be put into water without 
being any the worse for its bath. Bags are made 
of this material to hold wine to be heated by 
insertion in hot water. It will keep out rain 
without being oiled, and saucepans made of it will 
stand a strong charcoal heat uninjured, 
The method of manipulating the bark of the 
kajiso is almost identical with that already de- 
scribed. The shrub itself resembles our own 
willow, and thrives in dampish soil where the 
climate is mild. The bark is stripped off ~— 
autumn, and the branches left to — 
Annesley says: ‘There are no reasons why the 
kaji tree should not flourish in England, more 
especially if planted in a damp soil ; and when it 
is considered that paper could no doubt be manu- 
factured from this bark at a cheaper rate than 
it could be made from rags, added to the consider- 
able strength it can attain, and the various useful 
to which it can be the cultivation 
of the kaji shrub in England is well worthy of 
a trial.’ We say Amen to that. Kew has given 
cochineal, quinine, and tea to India; could it not 
give England the kaji tree ? 


CECIL’S TRYST. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—THE RETURN HOME. 


JANE was not only dead, but, what is much more 
shocking to those who receive such calamitous 
news, she had died a violent death. Cecil’s letter 
ran as follows : 

EccIscHoRN 

My DEAREST Frienp—I write this in the most 
terrible distress of mind and wretchedness that it 
is possible to conceive. My dearest Jane is dead 
and lost. I told you (I think) in my last letter 
how bold and venturesome she was in our moun- 
tain excursions, exciting the wonder of our fellow- 
tourists, and even of the guides. Well, that is all 
over now. She has paid the penalty of her rashness 
—if she indeed were rash—with her precious life : 
precious to me, at all events, my friend, if to no 
other. Even now, when I wish to write of her, so 
united were we, that I find myself writing, not of 
her fate, but of my own, which is to be alone in 
the world for ever. 

We had been staying at this hotel for some time, 
and making excursions from it among the moun- 
tains ; especially we had been more than once to 
the beautiful Mirjelensee, and had grown quite 
familiar with it. Beyond it lies the Alitsch glacier ; 
we had been thither also. The snow had hidden 
its crevasses, so that we had to be very careful ; 
but our guide was a good one, and perhaps for that 
very reason his work looked much easier than it 

y was. He told us that the snow was the great 
danger, and that, if we could only have seen our way, 
there would have been little to fear. A few days 
afterwards, I ee to Jane—yes, it was I; I 
own it—to go to the Mirjelensee alone. I had not 


the least intention to proceed farther; and, as it 
happened, we did not even go thither alone, for we 
were accompanied by a party bound for the Faul- 
berg, where they were to pass the night on the 
rocks. These, with their guides, left us upon the 
brink of the Alitsch glacier, with the understanding 
that we ourselves were returning homeward—that 
is, to the hotel. How shall I describe to you what 
then happened? I grow sick and faint even while 
I think of it. Jane and I watched our late com- 
panions until they were specks—black dots on the 
waste of ice and snow. It was early in the after- 
noon, and we had plenty of time before us. Alas, 
for one of us there was an eternity! It was Jane, 
and not I, who then proposed that we should 
extend our own wanderings a little. A great 
rose above us, one side of which went sheer down 
to the glacier ; but the other, though steep, looked 
practicable enough from where we stood. ‘ Let us 
climb it,’ said she; ‘what a splendid view we 
shall then have!’ You know, dearest Fred., that 
I could never refuse my sister anything; and, 
besides, I confess that I saw no great danger in the 
adventure. Well, we climbed it, and rested on its 
wedge-like summit, beneath which we could look 
—though scarce without some dizziness—right 
down upon the glacier, bare of snow just there, 
and shewing in places a crack—a crevice, as it 
appeared ; each of which, however, was a dee 
crevasse. There was scarce a breath of air ab 
as we stood leaning on our Alpenstocks, entranced 
with the solemn splendours of the scene. I had 
just looked at my watch—it was half-past three 
o’clock—and had mechanically turned round in 
the direction of the Agisschorn, when a terrible 
ery rang through the silent air. Jane was no 
longer by my side! O Heaven, the horror of that 
moment! My heart ceased to beat; it seemed as 
though my own life had fled with hers; for even 
in that moment, as I strive to believe, she had lost 
her life. I strive, but I cannot persuade myself 
alas! for I saw her falling, falling down that ter- 
rible precipice, with her poor hands stretched out 
in vain to then on 
blue glacier and disappear. Pity me, dear 
Fred. ; A me! Not only could I do nothing—I 
could not even think for her; not, indeed, that 
thought could have availed her—but I knelt down 
upon that fatal ridge, and gazed and gazed till I 
seemed to see the whole dreadful thing, as in a 
dream, pass before my eyes again and again ; and 
yet I knew all the while that she was lying in the - 
depths of some crevasse, a corpse, and colder than 
any corpse. I cannot tell ro how long I thus 
remained, and hardly what I did, when I came to 
my wretched self. But I got down the peak some- 
how, the same way as we had ascended it, though 
with infinite difficulty, for I trembled in every 
limb, and then—you will say—returned to the hotel 
for aid. That is what has already been said to me: 
‘Why did you not return at once?’ If aid had then 
been possible, doubtless I should have done so ; 
but if my darling had had fifty lives, they must all 
have been lost long since, not to mention that it 
would have taken me hours, in the condition to 
which grief and terror had reduced me, to reach 
the inn at all, and she all the while deep down in 
the cruel ice. I could not bear to leave the spot; 
I strove to get on to where I thought she was, 
and called her name a hundred times ; but she was 
dumb. 
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How I got home myself, I cannot tell, or how 
the hours passed in the meantime. It was moon- 
light when I arrived there somehow, and not in 
my senses even then, for it seems I must have 
= straight to her room—the people of the inn 

ing all in bed, and its door as usual unfastened 
—as though to assure myself that I had indeed 
been witness to what seemed still a nightmare 
vision too terrible for reality. But the next 
minute I had roused the house, and told them all. 

Though Nature is so cruel, can I ever forget the 
cold —~ glittering beauty of that hateful glacier, 
whose ravening maw had swallowed up my darling, 
as I saw it that night by moonlight? Man is kind, 
and a party was foned at once to go and search 
for Jane. So weak and exhausted was I, that I 
had to be carried on men’s shoulders, for, of course, 
my presence was necessary in order to identify the 
fata spot. Tll and bewildered as I was, there was 
no difficulty in that, I should have known it, I 
do believe, blindfold. But though we had ropes 
and appliances of all kinds, and bold men, whose 
services I feel no money can repay, who suffered 
themselves to be lowered down, down into those 
icy depths—it was all in vain. They came up 
numb and half-dead themselves, and reported that 
they had not neared the bottom of that ghastly 

ve. I have said that she was Dead and Lost. 

ere she lies yet, Fred., and will lie, perchance, 
until the ee eee unless, as is said, the slow- 
moving glacier, scores of years to come, shall bring 
her dear remains to light, to the eyes of an unborn 
generation. If the news of such a catastrophe is 
awful to you, what then, think you, must the event 
itself have been to me, the helpless witness of it! 
My nerves are shattered and gone. You will see me 
an altered man, Fred.; but you will see me soon. I 
cannot bear this loneliness any longer, or remain 
here, now that all has been accomplished which is 
racticable—I refer to the attempts to recover the 
Sele. I have been assured this morning by a 
delegate from a sort of committee of guides, who 
have been engaged in this sad service, that there 
is not the faintest hope of success. I shall start 
for London to-morrow, and arrive in Merton 


find a welcome there, a place of rest after this 
heavy trouble. It is no longer a sharp pain, as at 
first, which consumes me ; my existence is become 
an aching void. But these are words of little 
meaning ; only when you see me will you be able 
to discern what has been wrought in me by the 
events of the last few days. i have not heard 
news of you for a month—no doubt in consequence 
of our late erratic movements, and not of an 
neglect on your part. Heaven grant that with 
yous at least, all is well !—Believe me, my dear 
red., in my present wretchedness, even more than 
of old, to be yours ever faithfully, 
Wray. 


Poor Cecil! How thoroughly I sympathised with 
him, how deeply I pitied him! Never in my 
young life had I read any words that so affected me 
as these. And yet, though the letter was full of 
feeling, it seemed a curiously reticent one. My 
cousin had scarcely ever written to me, before, 
without some tender allusion to his sister’s affec- 
tion for myself; and now of all times, when she 
was dead and gone, it was to have been expected 
that he would have referred to it. Poor Jane! 


Square on the heels of this letter. I know I shall | bee 


Her courage I had never doubted, nor had I been 
surprised to hear of her accompanying her brother 
in perilous places, but I should have thought he 
would have insisted upon their having guides, I 
had begged of him, while in South America, not 
to be so venturesome, and it was unlike him to 
have neglected any appeal of mine. ‘Never fear; 
yor shall see my face again, he had written back, 

alf in jest ; and though I was about to do so, he 
had little thought that I should see his face only, 
without that other one, which had been almost as 
constant to it as its own shadow. 

Well, we would do all we could for him with 
willing hearts, Aunt Ben would welcome him as 
of old, and Eleanor (whom, since he had not heard 
from us of late, he would not expect to find with 
us) would hold out a sisterly hand to him, though 
she might never supply his sister’s place. 

All next day, and the next, we three could talk 
of nothing but of Jane’s awful fate. We dwelt 
upon the that was in her—her courage, her 
resolution, her devotion to her brother, and even 
on her accomplishments, such as music, down to 
the patient toil she used to bestow on the intri- 
eacies of her Chinese puzzle; and we forgot, or 
strove to do so, all her faults. As time went on, in 
every hour of which we looked for my cousin’s 
coming, we still talked of her, but more at large. 

Aunt Ben’s affection for Cecil was great and 

genuine, as I have said; but, of course, she did 
not entertain the love for him which friendship 
had grafted in me; she knew of poor Jane’s old 
tendresse (how old it seemed!) for myself, but it 
did not seem to her now as it did to me. She dis- 
coursed, therefore, upon the calamity with less of 
reverence, if I may use the word, than I did; it is 
the nature of women, I think, to treat such matters 
with more familiarity than men use; and her 
words sometimes jarred upon me. I was much 
annoyed by one observation of hers in partic- 
ular, which seemed to me in very bad taste; I 
can apply to it no worse terms, for ‘heartless’ I 
knew it was not. ‘Only think,’ said she, ‘if this 
shocking accident had happened to her brother, 
instead of poor Jane, how rich you would have 
n, Fred. !’ 
I replied with indignation that I would not have 
had it so for a million of money ; the very idea of 
such a thing seemed to freeze my blood, just as it 
had, to do her justice, frozen Aunt Ben’s when she 
thought the letter had come from Jane. 

‘IT believe it, my dear Fred.,’ returned my aunt ; 
‘your friendship is a right loyal one. Else it 
might have occurred to some people in your 
ag ney debarred—at all events for the present— 

y lack of means from wedding such a girl as 
our Eleanor’—— 

‘My dear Aunt Ben, broke in Nelly, ‘I should 
not love Fred. if I thought him capable of har- 
bouring such a thought.’ 

A reply so creditable to my darling, that I 
a it only right to reward her for it with a 


Another, and another day, and yet no Cecil. At 
last a letter from him, from Paris—where he had 
been taken ill, it seemed—to say he would be with 
us that evening, but not to dinner. We dined, 
therefore, as usual, and afterwards all three remained 
below stairs, because the dining-room window 
looked into the square, and we could watch for 
him. It was autumn, and the nights were fast 
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drawing in ; it grew almost dark, and yet we did not 
ring to have the shutters closed, nor the lamp lit. 
It seemed better that he should come to us in the 
gray twilight, somehow, and not shew every seam 
that sorrow might have made in his poor face to 
our tearful eyes at first. The long-expected cab 
at last drew up at the door, and the next instant 
we heard Cecil’s voice: very sad and broken, it 
seemed, but still unmistakably his. As he came 
into the room, I threw myself into his arms. 
* Dear Cecil,’ cried I, ‘welcome home!’ Consider- 
ing the cause that had brought him, it was impos- 
sible to 8ay more. Surely it could not be that 
he thought my words less warm than they might 
have been, but I fancied that he did not return 
my hand-grasp with responsive cordiality. I did 
not then know that griet is called ‘ bitter’ because 
it sometimes makes acrid the sweet waters of the 
soul. The next instant, however, he was himself 
again, and sobbed out ‘God bless you, Fred.!’ then 
hid himself in the arms of good Aunt Ben. ‘You 
are better, I trust ?’ said she, her usual good sense 
at once suggesting allusion to his own recent indis- 
position, and avoiding for the moment the more 
painful subject. 

‘Yes ; I am well enough now,’ said he wearily— 
‘that is, what there is of me’ 

Indeed, he looked shrunk and pale enough, and 
in fact what he had warned us that we should see 
him, ‘an altered man” He had not grown a beard, 
as travelled pews often do; but the wholesome 
colour that life at Gatcombe had given to him 
was, so far as I could judge by that dim light, 
quite gone: he looked more like what he was 
when he had first come from India, and through 
that association, he seemed, curiously enough, a 
younger man. But the lines in his face had, on 
the other hand, aged him much ; and the tremor 
of his limbs, and the unsteady accents of his tongue, 
corroborated only too well the words of his own 
letter, ‘my nerves are shaken and gone,’ 

Eleanor had hitherto remained in the back- 

und, but now she came forward with extended 
a just as the servant was bringing in the 
lighted lamp. 

‘Who is this?’ cried Cecil, starting back, almost, 
as it seemed, in alarm. 

‘Why, it’s Nelly, to be sure,’ said I, unconsciously 
adopting a soothing tone, for, for the moment, it 
~~ struck me that my poor cousin’s brain was 
> I f I—I be rd 

6 es, orgot; I— our on,’ 
Cecil did not to you 
here, Eleanor ;’ and he kissed her cheek. 

‘O yes, said Aunt Ben cheerfully, ‘Nelly is 
one of us now, as you would have heard, had you 
received our last letter.’ 

‘One of you!’ gasped he, looking at me as if 
for an explanation. ‘ What does she mean ?’ 

‘She is living with us, under my aunt’s roof 
at present, Cecil.’ 

‘Living here!’ exclaimed my cousin excitedly. 
Then turning round to the servant, he cried: 
‘Stop the cab!—Do you hear me?—or call 
another. Don’t take my luggage up-stairs ; I won’t 
have it’ 

It was plain to us now that there was some- 
thing wrong with poor Cecil’s brain : it must have 
given way under the pressure of his grief; or 
perhaps it was owing to his late illness, which 
might have been sunstroke. Eleanor slipped out 


of the room at once, and my aunt motioned the 
servant to go te 

‘My dear Cecil,’ said she quietly, ‘why should 
you refuse to stay here, because Eleanor is with us ?” 

Cecil pointed to me with a shaking finger, and 
murmured hoarsely : ‘He knows why.’ 

Then I perceived, for the first time, what was the 
real state of affairs. My cousin’s mind was wholly 
taken up with the thoughts of his lost sister: he 
had been her confidant with respect to her affec- 
tion for myself, and he could not just now endure 
to live under the same roof with her who had 
won the love I had denied to Jane. It was very 
sad and painful, but, knowing Cecil's sensitive 
nature as I did, it seemed characteristic enough. 

‘I know to what og refer, Cecil, said I, ‘or I 
think I do; but I do trust you will not allowa 
morbid sentiment to affect you so deplorably.’ 

Cecil had fallen into a chair, and hidden his 
face—the very picture of despairing woe. 

‘ Bear with me, both of you, for a little,’ groaned 
he. ‘I will sce her to-morrow. Yes, yes, we shall 
be good friends, as of old, no doubt in time, but I 
cannot live here. If there is an inn near, I will go 
there, please.’ 

We thought it right not to argue with him 
further, and apartments were secured for him at 
a neighbouring hotel for the night. After this had 
been arranged, he seemed to grow calmer, dis- 
coursed of the catastrophe which had deprived 
him of his alter ego with greater self-command 
than could have been expected of him; and we 
felt tolerably convinced that our fears had been 
groundless with respect to his state of mind. 
Some refreshment was brought in for him, of 
which he ate but little, though he drank more 
wine than he had been used to drink ; and after 
more talk in excited tones concerning Jane, he 

resently withdrew to his hotel, promising to 
breakfast with us the ensuing morning. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—JUST IN TIME. 


Of course, poor Cecil’s conduct distressed us all 
very much, but we sympathised far too deeply 
with the cause of it, to feel angry with him. I 
confess I felt a little sore, upon dear Nelly’s 
account, for it seemed a cruel thing that she, who 
had no other home than ours, should be made 
to feel that her presence was an obstacle to my 
cousin’s reception there ; but Nelly behaved like 
an angel. She kept out of Cecil’s way as much as 

ossible, and when she was compelled to be in 
is company, as at meals, she shewed a tact and 
delicacy that drew forth from Aunt Ben, when 
she and I were alone together, the warmest eulo- 
iums. Cecil, on his part, I do honestly believe, 
‘lid his best to get over his most unwarrantable 
rejudice, and was studiously polite and civil to 
ce as though desirous to make amends for that 
first outbreak ; but his behaviour, at the best, was 
only like that of a gentleman of courtly manners, 
— those somewhat stiff; his old genial tone 
was gone, as regarded Nelly, altogether, and sadl 
altered with respect to Aunt Ben and myself. 
am bound to say that, so far as feeling went, I think 
he loved me no less than of old, but the tender 
frankness that had formerly characterised him had 
now given place to a melancholy reserve. He had 
been wont to be a great talker, and his laugh 
(before the occurrence of that miserable affair at 


| 
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Gatcombe, which had exiled him from home, and 
country, and sweetheart, and been indirectly the 
cause of his sister’s death) had been one of those 
cheery ones which win answering echoes from 
those who hear it; but he was very silent now; 
and if he smiled, it was easy to see the effort that 
it cost him todo so, It was not likely, we thought, 
that he would be interested with ordinary topics ; 
and besides, we felt a delicacy in discussing them 
in his presence, and so it ag soage that our 
constant talk was about poor Jane, so that we 
became a very mournful little company. 

After dinner, over a cigar—I say a cigar, for my 
cousin never smoked, which at this time was cer- 
tainly a misfortune for him, when he stood so much 
in need of solace—Cecil would emerge a little from 
his shell of reticence (or perhaps it was I who 
drew him out, as it were, by the horns)—and talk 
of his South American experiences: but any 
reference to Gatcombe seemed distasteful to him, 
though I studiously avoided such recollections 
of the place as were not immediately connected 
with his sister. He answered in monosyllables, 
and at times seemed to be quite oblivious to what 
I was talking about. I reminded him of the old 
days when we used to Beaumont-and-Fletcher it 
together, but it touched no responsive chord, 
though he — a great interest in my present 
dramatic fortunes, and listened with attention 
when I spoke of them. (How little he guessed, 
poor fellow, that the successful young actress to 
whom I hoped to be indebted for my introduction 
to the stage—for the Hole-in-the-Wall fiasco I 
counted as nothing—was his own Ruth!) He 
seemed almost to have lost his memory for all 
events in which Jane had had no share. So 
curious an instance of this occurred one day, that 
the idea that his brain was affected again intruded 
itself iy my mind, and gave me great uneasi- 
ness, It —— in this way. One of my early 
attempts at dramatic writing was a sort of bur- 
— in verse on the subject of Bluebeard. 
Before the wicked villain was slain, the avenging 
brothers were made to discuss his character; in 
speaking of the airs he gave himself, one described 
him rather wittily as 


A wretched Cove who thinks himself a Bey; 


and apropos to something Cecil and I were dis- 
coursing about, I quoted this line, and asked him 
if he remembered it. 

‘Of course I do) said he ; ‘I remember I used 
to think it one of your very best.’ 

‘But it was not mine at all,’ returned I. 

‘Indeed?’ said he. ‘Whose was it ?’ 

‘Why, yours,” answered I, in great surprise 
(and indeed not without some trepidation on his 
account). ‘Don’t you remember coming to my 
room at Gatcombe, with the slip of paper in your 
hand with that very line written out upon it, and 
telling me that the words had suddenly struck you, 
and that you had been afraid of forgetting them ? 
bie” my dear Cecil, you must surely remember 


‘No, said my cousin, smiling faintly, and with 
a strange pained look. ‘I remember nothing now, 
except what I would wish to forget.’ 

‘You surely do not forget Ruth Waller?’ said 
I significantly. It struck me that it was better to 
speak plainly with him, and also, upon my own 
account, I was very eager to get that subject over : 


he might otherwise allude to it at a less opportune 
moment, and detect in me some signs of embarr- 
assment. 

‘Forget her? Great heaven! never!’ cried he. 
He trembled in every limb: his accents were 
those of positive terror. 

‘Do you wish to forget her, then?’ said I. ‘Is it 
possible that this misfortune of yours should not 
you towards your old friends’—— 

‘Misfortune ?’ echoed Cecil, interrupting me. 

‘Well, my friend, call it what you will—this 
catastrophe, then, which fills all of us with terror 
and regret—I say are you going to permit it to 
make your whole life miserable—to chill your 
heart against love itself ?’ 

‘Do not talk to me of love, Fred.,’ said he, 
trembling again ; ‘that is over and done with.’ 

*You think so now, said I. ‘But all wounds 
heal in time; and supposing that this mystery 
of Waller’s death should up’—— 

‘It never will be!’ broke in Cecil in a hollow 
voice. ‘It never can be!’ 

‘Nay, but if it should be, and Ruth were to be 
found’ 

‘I do not desire to meet her,’ interrupted he. ‘I 
tell you, that if she were found to-morrow, I would 

e spoke wit ionate energy, as thou e 
would hove by foree oF for 
his lack of fixed resolve ; for it was monstrous, I 
thought, that the antipathy entertained by his 
sister against Ruth should affect him seriously for 
long. For the present, however, it was evidently 
better to avoid this subject. My allusion to it 
seemed to have already disturbed him greatly, for 
he rose, and proposed our joining the ladies, much 
before our usual time: as a rule, he preferred 
to be alone with me, as I have said, though he did 
not smoke. 

We found Eleanor at the piano, and I asked 
Cecil to play an accompaniment with her on the 
flute. He shook his head. ‘I have quite forgotten 
my flute-playing, said he ; ‘it would be useless to 
attempt it.” Then he whispered to me that that 
was not his true reason for declining, but that he 
would never play the flute again, because he had 
been wont to do so with Jane only. 

‘That is another pleasure sacrificed to a morbid 
idea,” said I. ‘Your sorrow takes an unhealthy 
form indeed.’ I suppose I spoke rather sharply 
(and I own I was getting somewhat impatient at 
his conduct), for I saw a keen expression of pain 
come into his face. ‘Forgive me, my dear Cecil,’ 
continued I; ‘but I do hope you are not serious 
in what you say. To give up your music would, 
just now, be indeed bad for you.’ 

‘If you think so,’ said he submissively, ‘I will 
not give it up’—and presently, when Nelly left 
her seat, he sat down at the instrument and played 
a few pieces. I noticed that he chose those of which 
his sister used to be fond, and not his own old 
favourites ; and it seemed to me that his touch 
was improved—the reason of which was plain 
enough: he played, as the critics say, ‘ with 
feeling.’ 

‘Do you remember the last time I ever heard 
you play, Cecil ?’ said I, as I leaned over him. 

‘Yes, he said: ‘it was this, was it not ?’—his 
fingers struck out at once, And ye shall walk in 
silk Attire. It was the tune he had played that 
night at Gatcombe when he had announced his 
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"ay 


determination to marry Ruth ; and even now, at 
the last verse, 


And ere I’m found to break my faith, 
I’ll lay me down and dee, 


that look of tender resolve which he wore when he 
played it then, came once more into his face. 
Now, if he had really given up all thought of 
Ruth, how could this have been ? 
Cecil’s conduct altogether, in short, was not only 
strange, but inconsistent ; and I put this down, at 
first, to the struggle in his own mind between his 
natural inclination and the course he had imposed 
upon himself to take, out of respect for Jane’s 
memory. In time, I thought, the former would gain 
the upper hand, and he would be himself again. 
But in this, it seemed, I was mistaken. <A ve 
curious phase began to exhibit itself in my cousin’s 
character, and one of the existence of which I (who 
had fancied I knew him so well) had certainly 


never dreamed. He began to shew an alacrity in | f 


business matters ; not exactly a passion for money, 
but an interest in it, which ie never shewed 
before. It was only with the utmost difficulty 
that my father had been able to get him to listen 
to any statement of his own affairs ; whereas, now, 
he seemed to like nothing so well as to make 
appointments with his lawyer, Mr Clote—the same 
whom my uncle had named as trustee to the twins 
in conjunction with my father—and to discourse of 
the great property that would accrue to him upon 
his coming of age. Though this puzzled us, we 
were all inclined to think it a good sign, for we 
had begun to despair of the poor fellow’s becomin 
interested in anything ; but, unhappily, he pushe 
this interest so far beyond all reasonable limits, 
that it began to injure his whole character. It 
became plain to me that my once kind, generous, 
impulsive friend was becoming—it is a harsh 
word, and I was very slow to use it—purse-proud. 
Though I am sure he entertained all his old 
affection for me, he wanted to be something besides 
my friend—something which is not only very 
different from, but incompatible with friendship— 
namely, my patron. He knew that I was com- 
pees poor ; and starting upon those premises, 
e took upon himself not only to administer 
lectures upon my improvidence generally, but 
actually had the bad taste to warn me against con- 
tracting marriage upon slender means. I could 
scarcely believe my ears, when they heard him. 
For the first time in my life, I was seriously angry 
with my cousin ; still, I remembered the heavy 
blow that had befallen him—though not by this 
time what could be called recently—and for the 
sake of the old days, and because he was under my 
own roof, I hesitated to express what I felt. Un- 
happily, he took my silence for a sign that I was 
willing to hear more on the same theme. ‘You 
must not think, said he, ‘that I am actuated by 
any feeling against Eleanor in the advice I have 
ventured to give you; I should say the same if 
you had imprudently engaged yourself to any other 
young lady with insufficient means.” 

‘You are most generous, Cecil,’ said I coldly, 
‘with your advice ; but’ 

‘Excuse me, interrupted he with haste : ‘do not 
mistake me, Fred. ; not only my advice, but all 
else that belongs to me, is equally at your service. 
I should not think it right—from principle, I assure 


you may ine—to make over to you, for % 
sum to enable you to marry 
eanor ’——— 


‘Cecil, cried I, ‘are you drunk or mad, that you 
dare to speak to me in this manner ?’ 

‘Hear me out, hear me out!’ answered he ex- 
citedly : ‘I was about to add that, for your own 
benefit—to do you certain good—there is no sum 
within my means that I would hesitate to give i 

ou. 

‘Cecil,’ said I, ing very slowly, ‘you have 
destroyed, by your last five minutes’ talk, the work 
of years of friendship. You told me in your letter 
from Switzerland to expect to find you another 
man; I am sorry to say that that expectation is 
fulfilled. You have spoken what no gentleman ! 
should speak—what should never, for an instant, | 
have even entered into his mind. You have pro- 
posed to yourself to bribe me with your money to 
give up my promised bride. And why? Because, 
orsooth, Jane was jealous of her! If your sister's 
memory urges you thus to disgrace yourself, the 
sooner you forget her the better. To be plain with 
you (for you have earned plainness), her influence 
with you was always for evil; and now that she is % 
dead, she seems to be doing you more harm than 
she did when alive. I have borne with your 
morbid fancies long enough. I will not have them 
brought to bear against my darling, who is worth 
ten thousand Janes !—nor, when I have said that, 
have I estimated Nelly very highly !’ 

It was a most improper speech to make to my 
guest and sorely stricken friend ; and the instant 
it had hurried from my lips, I was sorry for it. 
The effect upon him was quite shocking to witness: 
he put up his hands, to shield himself from those 
sharp words, as though they had been visible 
arrows. 
‘Spare me, spare me!’ cried he bitterly: ‘you 
have said enough !’ 
‘T had no intention to say more, or to hurt your 
feelings at all, Cecil” said I; ‘but you drove me 
to do so. If you have a regard for me, as you 
— (and which I do not doubt), you should 
ave also some consideration for her with whom 
my life is henceforth to be bound 4 You should 
not have supposed that I would have given her 
up for any reason on earth, and far less have 
insulted me by offering me money to do so. I 
own, however, I was wrong to use such words about 
Jane. I did not, it is true, entertain much affec- 
tion for her: nobody did, Cecil, as you well know, 
except yourself; but it is not right to say harsh 
things of the dead’ 
It was not so much anger against Cecil (though 
I was still very angry) that caused me to speak so 
plainly, as a desire to strike, once for all, and for 
all our sakes, against these eternal references to 
his lost sister. My words had in the end the 
desired result, for he became for the future almost 
reticent regarding her; but, in the meantime, their 
effect was far beyond what I had intended. Cecil 
seemed literally to shrink into himself; he strove 
to speak, and failed ; then, white and trembling, he 
arose, and had passed swiftly out of the room and 
out of the house, bareheaded, and taken a cab to 
his hotel, or elsewhere, before I could think of 
what to say or to do. 
To Nelly, I was obliged to explain his pre- 
cipitate departure upon the ground of sudden 


you, and not from any morbid antipathy, such as 


indisposition, for I could not, of course, reveal to 
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her what had in reality caused it; but to Aunt 
Ben I confided all. Devoted to Eleanor, of whose 
merits, since she had been an inmate of our house, 
she was more convinced than ever, my aunt by no 
means blamed the sharpness which I on 
her behalf; but, on the other hand, she expressed 
— as seriously apprehensive of its effect upon 
il. 

‘Yes,’ said I gloomily ; ‘he will never forgive 
me. Instead of our old friendship reawakening, 
as I had hoped it would in time, I fear that we 
have killed it between us,’ 

‘No, no,’ said Aunt Ben positively ; ‘there is no 
fear of that; all the affection that is left in the 
poor lad is concentrated upon yourself. But I 
think you should see him again to-night, after 
what has happened,’ 

‘But we had no quarrel,’ argued I ; ‘or rather, J, 
at least, have said nothing that I wish to unsay.’ 

‘My dear Fred.,’ returned Aunt Ben gravely, 
‘that is not the question. Ido not blame you for 
feeling as oy do, nor wonder that my suggestion 
is distasteful to you. But Cecil is not himself ; 
he has no one with him, and he conceives that he 
has mortally offended the only friend he has in 
the world. There is no knowing, in his morbid 
and excited state, what rash act he may not be 
capable of committing.’ 

‘If I thought that, said I, with hesitation. 

‘Well, IJ think so, Fred. If it is only an old 
woman’s fancy, ou have given in to such already 
many a time P se she kissed my forehead) ; ‘it 
is only doing so once more: for my sake, follow 
him. He has left his hat; let that be your 
excuse, if your pride insists on one; but pray, go 
at once.’ 

I went, of course. A thousand times since then 
have I blessed Aunt Ben for making me do so. 
The conviction that she was right was strengthened 
with every step I took; and before I had reached 
the hotel, the likelihood of the peril at which she 
had hinted was only too apparent to me. I ran 
up-stairs unannounced, and his sitting- 
room door without knocking. He was not there ; 
but I heard him moving about in his bedroom 
beyond. The two rooms communicated with one 
another. Upon the table lay the old-fashioned 
desk which had been his father’s, with a letter on 
it, the address of which—and it was my own—was 
not yet dry. I hesitated as to whether or not I 
should the contents, doubting if I was privi- 


be words of farewell, would it not distress him, 
if all should still be made right, to know that I 
had perused them? Most fortunately, as I now 
think, I decided not to do so. I stepped to the 
bedroom and tried the handle of the door ; it was 
not locked, and I softly opened it an inch or two, 
and put my foot in, so that it could not be closed 
against me. Then, in a voice which I did not 
recognise, myself, so overcome was I with anxiety, 
I called ‘Cecil !’ 

There was a sound of some metal falling on the 

und—a razor as I rightly guessed—and on the 
instant, I rushed in headlong. My cousin was 
alive and untouched ; but his t, and the 
weapon lying on the floor, were proofs of how 
narrowly I had escaped being too late. The situa- 
tion was terrible enough ; but not even the expecta- 
tion of immediate death, I should have thought, 
and by self-murder, could have imprinted on 


leged to do so; and also reflecting, if they should | it. 


human countenance such unutterable terror as that 
with which my cousin now regarded me. 

Startled from his purpose, 1 suppose, by the 
sudden utterance of his own name, he had: fallen 
back against the bed, and there remained half- 
standing, by it, chless and 
staring. To give him time to collect himself, I 

icked up the razor, and put it into its case ; then 

advanced towards him holding out my hand. 
He motioned me away with a frantic gesture. 
‘Have you read that letter?’ said he in hoarse 
low tones. 


‘Ah!’ He gave a sigh of intense relief, took out 
his handkerchief, to wipe the perspiration that 
covered his forehead, My rose feebly to his feet. 
‘It was very, very wicked of me, Fred.,’ said he ; 
‘a minute later, and we should both have got our 
deserts. You would have had wealth—the means 
of happiness, in your case—and I—I should have 
been a lost soul !’ 

Shocked as I was, it struck me as very strange 
that at such a time he should be thinking of his 
money. It had evidently become a disease with 
him to do so; nor are other cases unknown, though 
rare, in which excessive grief has taken that morbid 
form. Observing that my eyes wandered to the 
razor, he said: ‘Never fear, Fred. ; I will not listen 
to that devil again.’ 

By the razor was a Bible, with the name of the 
hotel stamped upon it—I seem to read it now—and 
it suggested to me what I thought an excellent 
idea. 

‘You talked of taking oaths,’ said I, ‘a minute 
ago. Well, you shall swear that, or else, as sure 
as you are still alive, I will call for help, and give 

ou into custody for a madman. You dare not 
sect an oath, I know, and indeed there was a 
time when your bare word would have sufficed me. 
Come, swear to me that you will never attempt 
your life again,’ 

Cecil took the book, readily enough, then looked 
at me, as if in ignorance of how to proceed. 

‘You must do as the witnesses did in Batty’s 
trial,’ said I. 

‘ What did they do?’ said he. ‘I have forgotten 


I thought this a mere excuse for delay ; for it 
seemed incredible he could have forgotten any 
incident in an affair so important to himself, and 
of which I remembered every detail. 

‘You must kiss the book,’ said I, ‘and say: “I 
will never attempt my life with my own hand 
again, so help me God.”” 

He kissed the book, and repeated the words 
readily enough, but with this addition: ‘ Unless 
circumstances should arise which should make it, 
in my Cousin Frederick’s eyes, the best thing for 
me to do,’ 

‘That can never be,’ said I coolly, for I did not 
wish to excite him unnecessarily by remonstrance. 
He seemed to me to be standing on the very 
boundary-line between sanity and madness, 

‘If it can never be, Fred., then there can be no 
harm in making the proviso.’ 

‘Neither harm nor good,’ assented I. ‘ You look 


‘No, Cecil.’ 
‘Upon your solemn oath 
‘Yes, said I, ‘if you wish to have it. I thought 
that I was not privileged to do so, But,’ added 
I reprovingly, a can guess its contents only too 
well. | 
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very ill and worn, Cecil; I shall now leave you 
to your repose, in complete confidence in the word 
that you have ony to your Creator.’ 

‘Yes, yes; 1 will keep that, said Cecil slowly. 
I would have shaken him by the hand then and 
there, and left him, but he insisted on accompany- 
ing me to the door of the sitting-room. As he did 
so, 1 saw his eyes glance anxiously at the letter 
on the desk, and lighten up as it fell on the un- 
broken seal ; but though this pained me, as imply- 
ing a doubt of my veracity, I took no notice of it. 
If there was much to forgive in my poor cousin’s 
conduct, there was much reason for forgiveness ; 
and I resolved to keep even from Aunt Ben what 
I had just seen and heard. 


THE KEMBLES. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I.—SARAH. 


Roger KeEMBLE, who was born in Hereford in 
1721, was reported in the theatrical profession to 
have — life as a hair-dresser, an occupation 
afterw: ascribed, in its humbler condition of 
barber, to the husband of his famous daughter, and 
probably as little true in the one case as in the 
other. He became, after much poverty and struggle, 
the manager of a strolling company whose ‘ cir- 
cuit’ comprised the counties of Stafford, Gloucester, 
and Warwick. He claimed for himself the blood 
of a gentle race; he certainly possessed courteous 
manners, a dignified appearance, fine features, and 
an ambition to make his children honourable and 
well-educated members of society ; and the amiable 
weakness which made him wish that people should 
believe he had had ancestors, is readily pardoned 
to a man who had such descendants as Sarah 
Siddons and John Philip Kemble. He married, 
much before his comparatively prosperous days, 
Sally Ward, the handsome daughter of an Irish 
actor, who was also the manager of a strolling 
company, and who strongly objected to the match. 
But Mr Ward, like other fathers before and since, 
had to give in, and avenged himself by remarking, 
that Sally had not disobeyed him; he had not 
wished her to marry an actor, and Roger Kemble 
assuredly was not one. Roger Kemble remembered 
the epigram, and when, in the reprisals of fate, 
his own beautiful and gifted daughter married Mr 
Siddons, he repeated it, at the expense of his own 
son-in-law. Roger was gifted with good sense and 
good-humour; his handsome wife finds but little 
mention in the family annals,* but Mr Fitzgerald 
says : ‘Those who met her in after-life, a venerable 
matron, saw in her the stately peculiarities of both 
her children—the severe diction of the son, with 
the elaborate elocution of the daughter, set off, 
however, with a flow of spirits which neither pos- 
sessed.’ They had twelve children, of whom Sarah, 
born in 1755, was the eldest; and John Philip, 
born in 1757, the second. Mrs Kemble had been 
playing Belvidera only an hour or so before the 

irth of John Philip: an equally dramatic pro- 
— marked the appearance of the future Mrs 
iddons on the scene; she was born immediately 
after her mother had left the little theatre at 


* The Kembles, an Account of the Kemble Family, 
including the Lives of Mrs Siddons, and her Brother, 
John Philip Kemble. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A., 


Kington in Herefordshire, where she had been 
Boleyn. 

Sarah Kemble was a clever child, and her mother 
took care to procure for her a decent education, 
after a desultory fashion, by sending her to sundry 
respectable day-schools in the towns comprised in 
the circuit. She early proved herself a good hand 
at private theatricals, and evinced a more humble, 
but useful talent for improvising effective and eco- 
nomical stage costumes. She helped the meagre 
family exchequer at a very early age, but there is 
some obscurity as to the parts she played. Tradi- 
tion has it that her first appearance was in a barn at 
the back of the old Bell Inn at Stourbridge, when 
some officers quartered in the neighbourhood gave 
their services. It was said that she burst into 
fits of laughter at the most tragic moment, to the 
unmeasured indignation of the military tragedian 
who was playing with her. The piece was the 
Grecian Daughter. John Philip was also receiving 
a desultory education of a similar sort, but he 
too was pressed into the service on occasion. 

At Worcester, February 12, 1767, we find the 
first mention of Mr Siddons, in a position of very 
thorough insignificance, which indeed seems to 
have stuck to him through life. He played James, 
Duke of Richmond, in the tragedy of Charles I; and 
the playbill is a curiosity, offering a variety beside 
which the happiest combinations of Mr Crummles 
are tame, and announcing that ‘the characters are 
to be dressed in ancient habits, according to the 
fashion of those times” The young Princess Eliza- 
beth was played by Miss Kemble, aged twelve, 
who was also advertised to sing between the pieces. 
These strollers were honest, hard-working people ; 
and the child thus early set to work never lost her 
habit of industrious money-getting, or the sense 
that that was the first, foremost, unremitting, ever- 

ressing necessity of life. A short time afterwards, 
Solon Philip was sent to a Catholic seminary, to be 
educated for the priesthood, at Sedgeley Park. He 
remained there four years, and afterwards went to 
Douai, but subsequently abandoned the idea of 
taking holy orders. In the meantime, Sarah was 
being taught music, reading Milton and other 
ts, and cultivating her fine powers of elocution. 
he was wonderfully handsome, and much admi 
and she formed an attachment to Siddons, as 
unaccountable and natural, as the almost invariable 
blunders of the heart made by women of genius. 
The man was good-looking, and generally useful 
in a strolling company, playing anything that 
came to hand, indifferently in all senses, and made 
an impression on his manager’s daughter. Her 
parents did not like the match, and Miss Kemble 
was not obstinate about it, at first. Mr Siddons 
was dismissed, but injudiciously permitted to take 
a farewell benefit, at which he entertained the 
Brecon public with his love-troubles, recited in 
doggerel verse. His woes excited the a 
his audience, and his impudence the anger of Mrs 
Kemble, who waited at the wings for his exit, and 
then boxed his ears. 

Miss Kemble, who had just refused a Welsh 
squire, was sent into Mrs Greatheed’s service, 
in Warwickshire, in a much-disputed capacity, 
which, however, seems to have been that of 
lady’s-maid—no real derogation, considering the 
relative position of mistress and maid a century 
ago, and that only a very short time before, the 
maid, in a great family, was thought to be an 
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ual match for the chaplain, while a strolling 
player was an Ishmaelite as much in the eyes of 
the law as in those of society. During this time, 
her employers discovered her talent, and she 

bably realised it. She remained faithful to 
Riddone who contrived to see her several times, and 
finally she eloped with him—the marriage taking 
place at Trinity Church, Coventry, in 1773—the 
only romantic incident in her sober, hard-working, 
money-making, money-loving life. The newly 
married couple went to Wolverhampton, thence to 
Cheltenham, where Mrs Siddons’ performance .of 
Belvidera, witnessed by some great folk who had 
come to laugh at the strollers’ burlesque of a tragedy, 
sent the ladies into fits of crying, and won her the 
first introduction into the higher classes of society, 
on the footing of friendship afterwards to be ex- 
tended to the Kemble family to an extent difficult to 
be comprehended by snobs of the past and present 
school, Provincial audiences recognised the genius 
of the young and beautiful actress with the noble 
features, and the eyelashes like curled fur; who, 
in long subsequent years, narrated her ideas and 
practice of the dramatic art in a little picture 
which shews what a genuine and powerful instinct 
was within her, while she was leading her homely, 
laborious life, giving earnest of the great future. 
It is the story of her first acquaintance with Lady 
Macbeth. 

‘It was my custom to study my characters at 
night, when all the domestic cares and business 
of the day were over. On the night preceding 
that in which I was to appear for the first time in 
this part, I shut myself up as usual, when all the 
family had retired, and commenced iny study of 
Lady Macbeth. As the character is very short, 
I thought I should soon accomplish it. Being 
then only twenty years of age, I believed, as many 
others do believe, that little more was necessary 
than to get the words into my head, for the neces- 
sity of discrimination, and the development of 
character, at that time of my life, had scarcel 
entered into my imagination. I went on wit 
tolerable composure, in the silence of the night (a 
night I never can forget), till I came to the assas- 
sination scene, when the horrors of the scene rose 
to a degree which made it impossible for me to 
get farther. I snatched up my candle, and hurried 
out of the room in a paroxysm of terror. My dress 
was of silk, and the rustling of it, as I ascended 
the stairs to go to bed, seemed to my panic-struck 
fancy like the movement of a spectre pursuing me. 
At last I reached my chamber, where I found m 
husband fast asleep. I clap my candlestic 
down upon the table, without the power of putting 
the candle out, and I threw myself on my bed, 
without daring to stay even to take off my clothes. 
At peep of day, I rose to resume my task ; but so 
little did I know of my part when I appeared in 
it at night, that my shame and confusion cured me 
of procrastinating my business for the remainder 
of my life.’ 

Mrs Siddons, with all her genius, her grandeur, 
her high and enthusiastic estimate of the poeti 
aspects of her art, never lost sight of the fact that 
it was ‘business’ and ‘ bread-winning, and never 
believed herself to have attained her ideal. The 
steadiest, most most matter-of-fact of women, 
led a double life—in to the 

ighest regions of poetry ; in the other, she reso- 
lutely drudged thro @ prosaic existence with 


an exacting, selfish, and depreciatory husband, 
without talent or opportunity to take the leading 
share in the provision for a numerous family. 

In 1775, when Mrs Siddons was playing at 
Cheltenham, Garrick, to whom Lord Bruce had 

raised her highly, sent King down to see her, 

e reported favourably ; and Garrick, just then 
nearly worried to death by Mrs Yates, Mrs Abing- 
ton, and Miss Younge, offered her an engagement 
at five pounds a week. She was delighted, and 
confident of success, though she did not admit that 
- felt so until long ee She made her 

t appearance in a spectacu iece, representin 
Shake, ean Tubilee, an 
Garrick inflamed the wrath of the rival actresses 

ainst her by giving her the part of Venus. Little 
Thomas Dibdin played Cupid; and it was char- 
acteristic of her collectedness and strict attention 
to her business, that she kept him smiling by 
whispered promises of bon-bons. Garrick paid her 
marked attention, and shielded her with all his 
power from the ‘histrionic viragoes, her position 
among whom was enough to chill any heart.’ They 
tried to prevent the audience seeing her, by getting 
before her on the stage ; but Garrick took care to 
bring her well down to the front. It is not pos- 
sible to impute blame to Garrick in the events 
which ensued, or to hold Mrs Siddons guiltless of 
unmerited bitterness and spite towards him. She 
played Portia, was nervous, awkward, inaudible, 
and ill-dressed, and was not a success. She played 
Julia, and was a decided failure. Garrick seems 
to have been ignorant of her tragic powers, and 
persisted in putting her into comedy parts. She 
never was a comedian. Garrick was now giving 
opening in a tragic part— ne—a selection 
which on indeed an ong ‘On this occasion 
the great actor surpassed himself. It was admitted 
to be a performance almost awful for its savage 
intensity. The fire of his eyes struck terror into 
the young actress. She forgot his important direc- 
tion—that she should keep her back to the stage, 
so that his face might be presented to the audience 
—and received such a look of rebuke, that she 
thought she must have fainted on the spot. She 
was passed over in silence by all the critics except 
one, who pronounced her “lamentable.”’ This 
was her last appearance ; and the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of the brief engagement filled her with 
misplaced and unmerited wrath and_ bitterness 
towards Garrick, unworthy of her, and injurious 
to her memory. 

Garrick retired, having promised to use his 
interest with the new managers on her behalf, 
and she worked hard all the summer at Bir- 
mingham. She was about returning to town, 
when she received a cold official letter from Drury 
Lane, announcing that the managers had no occa- 
sion for her services. ‘This terrible blow nearly 
killed her, says Mr Fitzgerald. ‘The griei, dis- 
appointment, the thought of her children, the 
mortification, utterly crushed her, who was little 
more than a girl in years and disposition. There 
is something very pathetic in the way she recalls, 
long after, her wretched situation ; when she spoke 
of her “helpless babes,” for whose sake she gallant] 
and despairingly attempted to rouse herself, thoug 
she was thought to be in a decline. “My endea- 
vours,” she says, “were blessed with success, in 
spite of the degradation I had suffered in being 
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| banished from Drury Lane as a worthless candidate 
‘| for fame and fortune.”’ 

Mrs Siddons set herself to conquer this great 
trouble bravely. In 1777, she played a number of 
characters more melodramatic than Shakspearean 
at Manchester, and made a great impression ; and 
from this time she began to form a circle of 
fashionable friends, who, strange to say, were also 
steady, probably because she was destined to be 
the fashion for so long. Mr Wilkinson, the most 
important country manager in England, offered 
her an engagement at the York theatre, where she 
distanced all competitors, though in wretched 
health, and worn out with overwork ; and where 
‘all lifted up their eyes in astonishment that such 
a voice and such a judgment should have been 
neglected by a London audience” In 1778, she was 

laying at Bath, on a salary of three pounds a week, 

bouring with heroic courage, conscientiously 
striving to improve herself and please the public, 
and making friends everywhere. Her wonderful 
performance of tragedies brought them into fashion. 
She played Juliet, Isabella, Ie ane Shore, the Queen 
in Hamlet, the Mourning Bride, and many others. 
Another child was born. ‘When I recollect all 
my toil of mind and body,’ she says, ‘ 1 wonder that 
I had strength and courage to support it, inter- 
rupted as I was by the cares of a mother, and the 
childish sports of my little ones—often rebuked 
for interrupting their mother’s studies. 

In 1780, she brought out her sister, Miss 
Fanny Kemble. Her husband played minor parts: 
Mrs Summers, of the Bath company, said ‘he 
was a bad actor, but an excellent judge, always 
drilling her, and very cross at any failure” At 
last, her fame reached London ; and in 1782, the 
managers of Drury Lane offered her an engagement. 

Mrs Siddons has told the story of her re-appear- 
ance on the scene of her former failure with much 
ns omg and modesty. She had set herself to 
contute the verdict she knew to be unjust by sheer 
drudgery, and she did it, at the cost of tremendous 
toil—dreadful days and nights of terror and sus- 
pense. She had much to depress, and little to 
encourage her, but one circumstance offered a good 


boy, who was to be her child in the piece, was so 
affected by her acting at rehearsal, that he took the 
whole for reality, and burst into the most pas- 
sionate floods of tears, thinking he was about to 
lose his mamma. This satisfactory proof of effect 
deeply impressed the actors and managers, and 
Sheridan had the story conveyed to friendly news- 


papers. 

Her first appearance was on the 10th October 
1782. Roger Kemble came to town to be, as she 
says, ‘a witness of her trial.’ He accompanied her 
to her dressing-room at the theatre, and there left 
her. ‘I was,’ she says, ‘in one of what I call my 
desperate tranquillities, which usually impress 
me under terrific circumstances, and completed my 
dress, to the astonishment of my attendants, with- 
out uttering one word, though often sighing most 
profoundly. All the world knows the story of 
that great triumph, how she took entire possession 
of her vast audience, how the exquisite sweetness 
of her tones went to every heart, how men wept, 
and women went into hysterics, and how the 
passionate bursts of yer interrupted every 
speech of hers in the last act. Her seven years’ 
training had had its fruit; and the hard-working 


omen. She was to play Isabella; and her little | th 


woman, with her intense sense of duty, her deep- 
rooted maternal instincts, and her matter-of-fact 
industry, deserved it well. This is her own 
account of the home-scene that night : ‘I reached 
my own quiet fireside, on retiring from the scene 
of reiterated shouts and plaudits, I was half-dead, 
and my joy and thankfulness were of too solemn 
and overpowering a nature to admit of words, or 
even tears. My father, my husband, and myself 
sat down to a frugal, neat supper, in a silence 
uninterrupted, except by exclamations of gladness 
from Mr Siddons. ke father enjoyed his refresh- 
ments, but occasionally stopped short, and, laying 
down his knife and fork, lifting up his venerable 
face, and throwing back his silver hair, gave way 
to tears of happiness. We soon for the 
night ; and I, worn out with continually broken 
rest and laborious exertion, after an hour’s retro- 
spection (who can conceive the intenseness of that 
reverie ?), fell into a sweet and profound sleep, 
which lasted to the middle of the next day. I 
arose, alert in mind and body. It is good to see 
how her heart turned to her friends at Bath. The 
letters the great actress wrote at this time do her 
disposition as much honour as all the world of Lon- 
don was doing her genius, Fame and money came 
to her rapidly. Her first short season brought her 
fifteen hundred pounds, All the great world flocked 
to call on her. The king and the royal famil 
took a deep interest in her, which never teem. 
The queen put her son’s name down on her list 
for the Charter-house, and Hamilton painted her 
picture, which all the world flocked to see, and 
weep before. After eighty nights’ wailing, mourn- 
ing, and raging in every phase of histrionic 

iction, the actress’s London season closed ; but, 
instead of resting, she started immediately on a 
laborious but profitable country tour, after which 
she was to ee in Dublin, where her brother, 
John Philip Kemble, was now playing with no 
very marked success. 

Daly, the Dublin manager, disliked both the 
brother and sister; sundry inconveniences at- 
tended the arrival of Mrs Siddons; the press 
was not carried by storm, and dared to quiz 
e great actress, and burlesque the popular 
enthusiasm ; the public, though delighted with 
her, were not to be turned against Mrs Crawford, 
an old favourite, and an actress of extraordi 
merit, who had been taught by Garrick. Mrs 
Siddons’ character, cautious, money-loving, narrow, 
was antipathetic to the Irish people, with all their 
appreciation of her genius. She had no com- 
prehension of their humour, and no sympathy 
with them, and they never liked her. Nothing 
ever shook their belief in her meanness; and, 
indeed, the rebutting case attempted by Mr Fitz- 
gerald breaks down notably. Caricatures, illustra- 
tive of this detestable quality, were lavishly pro- 
duced in Dublin, whieh might have been withheld 
had it been as clearly understood then as we see it 
now, that Mrs Siddons was an overworked woman, 
incessantly urged to exertion by a rapacious and 
selfish husband. The London season of seven months 
brought her in two thousand pounds. During the 
rest of the year she was rushing about the provinces, 
seeking eagerly for engagements at country theatres. 
This system, which had never before been adopted 
by any artist of rank, she pursued for years, and she 
was in consequence very unpopular with the pro- 
fession, whose meagre pastures she thus swept 
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wholesale. Her avidity for money was rendered 
more displeasing by her want of dignity on the 
subject. She incessantly and bitterly complained 
of the exhaustion consequent on these excursions ; 
and she was always putting forth her children as 
excuses, so that it actuall iveomie a jest with the 
newspapers ‘as to those three children and a hus- 
band’ whom Mrs Siddons was obliged to support. 
The more she made the more grasping she eC; 
and in her first negotiation with Jackson, the 
Edinburgh manager, she exhibited a ‘smartness’ 
which was not forgotten in her, though she won 
the plaudits of a Scotch audience, then sup 
to be thoroughly unimpressible by dramatic ability. 
On her second visit to Ireland, her personal un- 
popularity got the better of her dramatic fame, 
an she had a great deal to suffer and live down. 

On 2d February 1784, Mrs Siddons made her 
first ap ce as Lady Macbeth, a character 
which she had studied, as her notes shew, on the 
truest principles, weighing, comparing, experi- 
menting, until she had worked out a grand, con- 
sistent, and truly effective theory of it. As she 
said herself, one could give the feelings of a wife or 
mother from personal experience, but with this 
wonderful character there were no precedents to 
follow—it must be an effort of the judgment. Her 
success was marvellous; the play was a splendid 
triumph, and Mrs Siddons’ departure from the 
‘business,’ as laid down by Mrs Pritchard, was 
hailed with enthusiastic a Her next 
sreat achievement was playing Desdemona to 
Fohn Philip Kemble’s Othello, with a softness and 
winning grace that actually drew the affections of 
her audience to her, She was, however, said Mr 
Boaden, ‘too heroic in her person to give the 
character with all effect. Desdemona’s stage-bed 
was damp, and Mrs Siddons got rheumatic fever. 
When she recovered, she tried comedy, playing 
Rosalind and Mrs Lovemore, and if not quite 
failing in both, not quite succeeding in either. 
Imogen, Cordelia, and Ophelia were also characters 
unsuited to her. 

In July 1785, after a laborious provincial tour, 
she was playing at Edinburgh, where her success 
was again amazing. A terrible scene occurred 
during her performance of Isabella. When the 
actress uttered her piteous cry: ‘O my Biron!’ 
Miss Gordon of Gight made the house resound 
with her fearful shrieks, repeating the words : ‘O 
my Biron!’ and was carried out still screaming. 
This lady became the mother of Lord Byron, who 
at one time affected to spell his name ‘Biron, 
Lady Grey of Gask told Mr Robert Chambers that 
she could never forget that cry of Mrs Siddons: ‘O 
my Biron!’ In 1788, Kemble became manager of 
Drury Lane, and Mrs Siddons’ fame, fortune, and 
= arity were at their height. Her Queen 

therine and Volumnia belong to this era. 

The 
of the 


oe actress, whose heart was always full 
ome from which she was so constantly 
wandering, and the children whom*she had so 


frequently to leave, to suffer from ennui 
ont heart-sickness in the midst of the triumphs 
which never satisfied her, except by their pecuniary 
results, But severe loss, through the unprincipled 
conduet of Sheridan, befell her; and this was 
followed by the death of her beloved daughter, 
Maria, of consumption, brought on by an unhappy 
attachment to Lawrence the painter, who, after 
engaging her affections, transferred his own to her 


sister. Maria Siddons died in 1798; and her 
mother’s agony of grief was intensified by signs 
of the same y in the case of her second 
daughter. Then came more success, harder work, 
increasing demands for money from Mr Siddons, 
exhausting journeys, large earnings, and incessant 
anxiety, calumny, ridicule, and a cruel deception. 
While she was at Cork, whither she had gone 
alone, her daughter’s state became desperate, and 
Mr Siddons concealed the fact from her, lest she 
should resign her engagement, and forfeit the 
money by returning home. She casually learned 


posed | the truth, started at once, and on her arrival at 


Shrewsbury, learned that her child was dead! 
There had never been much sympathy between 
her and her husband, and thenceforth there was to 
be less. She was quite prostrated by the blow for a 
time, but she had to think of her engagement at 
Covent Garden, ‘for a decent period of mourning 
is not among the privileges of the player,’ 

In 1807, she went to Bath, to see her husband, 
and then to Edinburgh, to work as usual. In 
March 1808, he died. It is curious to contrast her 
philosophic regret for her husband with her despair 
at the loss of her child; none the less curious 
because he certainly did not deserve more than 
philosophic regret. 

In 1812, having saved twenty thousand pounds, 
though Mr Siddons’ speculations had swallowed up 
much of her earnings, and Sheridan’s bankruptcy 
much more, Mrs Siddons determined to retire trom 
the stage. She was not yet sixty years old, but 
she was w and corpulent. She longed for this 
retirement, and yet, like Garrick, she dreaded it. 
On the 29th of June, she took her leave of the 
stage, in the character of Lady Macbeth. The 
excitement was tremendous ; and at the end of the 
‘sleep-walking scene,’ the audience stood on the 
benches, and insisted on the play ending there. 
The curtain fell, and when it rose again, the great 
actress was discovered dressed in white, and sitting 
at a table. She received an impassioned greeting, 
and delivered a farewell address, written by her 
nephew, Mr Horace Twiss. Her brother John came 
forward, and led her away ; the curtain descended 
slowly, and that long career of toil, success, weari- 
ness, and greatness came to an end. 


WINTER. 


Tne rain and cold are now begun; 

The late-dawned light is darkened soon ; 
Through mists the dimmed inglorious sun 

Can scarcely pierce at height of noon. 
And even when the earth is bound 

With frost, and frozen skies are clear, 
Dark sights and sorrowful surround 

The death-bed of the year. 


So dark, so drear, so dead is all, 
I see decay in every thing, 
Scarce realising how the Fall 
Is closely followed by the Spring ; 
Or how, from this apparent state 
Of hopeless, torpid quietude, 
This seeming death, shall germinate 
The seeds of life renewed. 
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